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BUTTER 

Grades 


When  you 
buy  butter- 
look  for  the 
U.  S.  GRADE  MARK 


PACKED  UNDER 

SUPERVISION 

OF  THE 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 


OFFICIALLY  GRADED 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
Washington,  D.  C.  August  1949 


This 
Emblem 
tells  the 
QUALITY 


—  you  can  depend  on  it! 

Every  carton  of  butter  stamped  with  the  shield- 
shaped  emblem  of  the  Federal  butter  grading 
service  is  packed  with  quality  butter,  tasted  and 
tested  for  you  by  expert  Government  butter 
graders.  The  quality  rating,  or  grade,  given  to 
butter  by  this  impartial  grading  service  is  printed 
in  the  emblem. 

The  grade  names  "U.  S.  Grade  AA"  and  "U.  S. 
Grade  A"  are  the  quality  ratings  most  often  seen 
on  butter  cartons  in  the  retail  store.  For  those 
who  prefer  a  mild,  fresh,  sweet  flavor,  Grade  AA 
is  tops;  Grade  A  is  a  very  close  second. 

Other  grades  that  are  less  frequently  found  on 
the  market  are  "B"  and  "C."  Both  of  these  are 
highly  nutritious  and  good  food  values,  but  lack 
some  of  the  fine,  sweet  flavor  of  the  two  top 
grades. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  the  grade  terms 
describe  certain  well-defined  characteristics  that 
are  important  to  the  consumer  in  buying  butter. 
All  grade  names,  when  preceded  by  the  letters 
"U.  S."  indicate  that  the  various  grade  factors 
have  been  applied  by  experienced,  impartial 
graders  under  Government  supervision.  The 
U.  S.  grade  label  is  the  best  guarantee  the  con- 
sumer can  get  that  the  quality  is  as  represented. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Grade  AA  and  Grade  A 
butter,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  han- 
dling of  cream  from  the  producer  and  through 
the  entire  manufacturing  process.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  so-called  top  grades  frequently  command 
a  higher  price.  Here's  what  the  various  grade 
names  represent  to  the  purchaser. 


Butter  of  this 
U.  S.  grade 
has: 


Fine,  highly  pleasing  aroma,  with  a  fresh, 
sweet  flavor. 

Smooth  creamy  texture,  slightly  waxy,  so  that 
it  spreads  readily  without  crumbling. 

Salt  thoroughly  blended — if  it  is  salted.  Salt 
must  be  fully  dissolved  and  thoroughly  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  butter,  so  that  no  granular 
salt  is  detectable. 

U.  S.  Grade  AA  butter  is  made  from  high 
quality  sweet  cream.  It  is  processed  in  sanitary 
equipment.  Its  butterf  at  content,  as  well  as  other 
factors,  such  as  moisture,  salt,  and  curd,  is  care- 
fully controlled.  Once  it  is  processed,  it  is  pack- 
aged, shipped,  stored,  and  marketed  under  sani- 
tary conditions  and  properly  refrigerated  every 
step  of  the  way. 

By  no  other  means  can  the  highest  quality  but- 
ter be  produced.  The  Federal  butter  graders 
evaluate  all  quality  factors  by  proper  application 
of  standards.  The  U.  S.  Grade  AA  emblem  on 
butter  is  the  purchaser's  assurance  that  these 
standards  have  been  met. 


This  grade  is 
almost  as  good 
as  U.  S.  Grade  A  A 


It,  too,  is  made  from  rich  cream  with  a  pleasing 
flavor,  and  measures  high  on  other  factors  as 
well.  Although  it  rates  second  to  the  top  grade, 
U.  S.  Grade  A  will  please  discriminating  con- 
sumers. 


Other  Grades 

Grade  B  and  Grade  C  both  indicate  wholesome, 
palatable  butter,  although  butter  of  these  grades 
lacks  some  of  the  characteristic  freshness  of 
flavor  required  for  top  quality.  The  first  four 
grades — AA,  A,  B,  and  C — are  table  grades.  But- 
ter that  does  not  meet  the  standard  for  U.  S. 
Grade  C  is  classified  as  Cooking  Grade  (CG). 

How  Federal  Grading  of  Butter 
Came  About 

About  30  years  ago,  Congress  authorized  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  set  up  a  Fed- 
eral butter-grading  and  inspection  service  that 
would  enable  butter  makers  and  dealers  to  have 
a  Government  inspector  examine  commercial  lots 
of  butter  and  issue  official  certificates  of  grade. 

Federal  butter  grading  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  compulsory.  A  manufacturer  may  have 
his  butter  federally  graded  to  facilitate  his  doing 
business  with  customers  in  distant  places  who 
want  to  be  sure  they  are  getting  what  they  pay 
for.  Many  butter  makers  who  pack  for  the  retail 
trade  or  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade  consider 
it  good  business  to  be  able  to  assure  their  cus- 
tomers that  their  butter  has  been  certified  as  to 
quality  by  a  Government  grader. 

V.  S.  Grades  are  Butter-Quality 
Insurance 

When  you  see  the  letters  "U.  S."  before  the 
grade  name  on  a  butter  carton  or  wrapper,  you 
know  that  the  butter  has  been  graded  by  an 
authorized  grader  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  the  request  of  the  butter  maker 
or  dealer.  Those  letters  aid  the  consumer  to 
obtain  the  quality  she  wants  and  for  which  she 
pays.  Sometimes  the  grade  name,  together  with 
other  information,  is  printed  on  the  parchment 
or  foil  inner  wrapper  in  the  form  of  a  "certificate 
of  quality."  Manufacturers  may  mark  .  their 
product  with  either  the  official-shield  identifica- 
tion or  the  certificate  of  quality. 


Grade  AA  or  Grade  A  on  a  butter  carton,  with- 
out the  initials  "U.  S."  before  it,  is  the  manufac- 
turer's or  packer's  statement  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  butter  meets  the  Federal  standards  for  those 
grades.  Much  of  this  butter  may  be  of  good 
quality  but  since  it  is  not  federally  graded,  the 
consumer  has  no  assurance  that  it  actually  meets 
Federal  standards. 

What  is  Back  of  the  U.  S.  Grade 

How  does  a  Federal  grader  determine  grade? 

Butter  ordinarily  is  churned  at  creameries  lo- 
cated in  dairy-farming  country.  The  fresh-made 
butter  is  packed  in  bulk  containers,  usually  64 
pounds  each,  and  shipped  under  refrigeration  to 
centrally  located  packaging  plants.  Each  con- 
tainer carries  a  churning  number,  and  the  con- 
tainers holding  the  product  of  a  given  churning 
move  through  the  packaging  process  as  a  single 
lot.  The  Federal  grader  usually  does  his  work 
at  the  packaging  plant.  He  is  highly  trained. 
His  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  acute.  In  order 
to  keep  these  two  faculties  as  sensitive  as  possible, 
the  grader  never  smokes  and  never  eats  strongly 
flavored  foods  just  before  grading.  His  senses  of 
touch,  sight,  and  hearing  also  are  important  in 
judging  butter  quality,  but  taste  and  smell  are 
vital.  Ideally,  grading  is  done  in  a  quiet  room 
that  has  controlled  temperature,  and  one  that  is 
free  from  all  extraneous  odors. 

Flavor  is  the  "voice"  of  foods  and,  in  butter, 
is  of  principal  importance  in  the  values  people 
recognize.  For  this  reason  it  is  rated  first.  It 
takes  both  smell  and  taste  to  determine  flavor. 

The  grader  selects  a  bulk  container  of  butter 
at  random  from  a  given  churning  and  opens  it. 
Then  he  reaches  deep  into  the  big,  golden  block 
of  butter  for  a  sample,  using  a  "trier" — a  long, 
channeled  blade  with  a  handle  like  that  of  an 
auger.  Twisting  out  a  long  cylindrical  plug  of 
the  butter,  he  looks  at  it  closely  for  evenness  of 
color,  and  smells  it  carefully. 

His  sense  of  smell  tells  him  what  qualities  of 
cream  were  used  in  making  that  particular  lot 


of  butter.  He  knows  rather  definitely  right  then 
what  the  grade  will  be.  Next,  with  a  small  spat- 
ula he  takes  a  little  piece  of  butter  from  the 
sample  and  puts  it  in  his  mouth.  He  savors  it 
and  as  it  melts  he  decides  whether  the  taste  cor- 
responds to  the  aroma. 

Other  factors  to  be  rated  and  which  affect  the 
final  grade  are  body,  color,  and  salt.  Nontechni- 
cal people  would  probably  call  "body"  in  this 
instance  texture  or  consistency. 

Everyone  who  has  tried  to  spread  bread  with 
a  piece  of  hard,  crumbly  butter  knows  the  im- 
portance of  smooth  body  for  good  spreadability. 
The  grader  checks  whether  the  butter  is  firm 
and  smooth,  or  weak  and  mealy;  whether  the  salt 
is  gritty  or  apparent  only  as  flavor.  He  gets  an 
impression  of  the  body  by  the  feel  of  the  trier 
as  he  takes  the  sample,  and  again  when  he  re- 
places the  sample  in  the  block  of  butter.  On 
these  occasions  he  listens  for  the  gurgling  sound 
which  might  indicate  too  much  free  moisture. 
The  whole  job  takes  only  seconds  of  time.  If  for 
any  reason  he  is  undecided  about  the  grade,  he 
may  try  a  sample  from  another  container  of  the 
same  churning. 

Finally,  any  defects  in  these  last-named  fac- 
tors— body,  color,  salt — are  deducted,  on  a  point 
basis,  from  the  rating  given  for  flavor,  and  the 
final  grade  is  determined. 

The  grader  then  prepares  a  certificate  for  the 
whole  churning  of  butter,  stating  the  "U.  S. 
Grade"  and  the  date  of  assigning  it  as  well  as  the 
identifying  numbers  of  the  bulk  containers. 

And  every  stick  and  every  pound  of  butter 
packaged  from  that  lot  will  show  the  same  U.  S. 
Grade — the  mark  of  quality  insurance. 
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